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CHARIVARIA. 

THE position of poor Mutat Harip 
is cc-tainly one that calls for our sym- 
pathy. His capital is invested, but 
brings him in no income. 


Lord Hatpane’s statement, in the 
debate on Lord Roserts’s motion, 
that he believed in standing up for 
our rights, has, we hear, given grave 
offence to many members of his party. 


House of Lords is no doubt 
responsible for such a Jingo 
sentiment. 


Now that the Executive 
Committee of the Kine 
Epwarp Memorial have | 
decided not to destroy the 
bridge in St. James’s Park, 
might we point out the in- | 
disputableclaims of Charing 
Cross Bridge to their atten- 
tion ? 

* * | 

A “Messing Adviser,” it | 
is announced, is to be ap- | 
pointed at the War Office. | 
We suppose this is neces- | 
sary. But surely they te 


had this kind of thing 
before. 
* * 

The War Office has now | 
ordered that in future all| 
horses purchased for the} 
Army shall have their Army | 
numbers tattooed on their | 
gums instead of being| 
branded on their hoofs. | 
This won’t be much of an 
ordeal for the horse whieh | 
is merely No. 1, but what) 
of the poor brute which is, 
say, No. 10001? 

* ok 


We are not surprised to 
hear that ex-soldiers are 


growing in favour as chauff-| Customer. 








eurs. Experience shows 


| that they are less likely than others 


to lose their heads on killing their man. 
* * 

Hamlet without the Ghost again. 

Messrs. ConsTABLE have just published 

a book entitled “Shepherds of Britain,” 


Mr. CuurcHILL’s. 
* 

The Express draws attention to a 
remarkable case of suspended anima- 
tion, “In 1661,” our contemporary 
tells us, “ the remains [of Over Crom- 
WELL] were disinterred by order of 
Parliament, the body being hung on 
the gallows at Tyburn, and the head 








set on a pole on the top of Westmin- 





The evil influence of the ——-—--——— 





AND A HALF WOULD BE SUFFICIENT!” 


ster Hall, A great deal of mystery 
attaches to the subsequent movements 
of the head.” 
‘ * * 
A strange phenomenon is reported 
from the Criterion Theatre. Baby Mine 
is developing into a Gold Mine, 





Our prisoners would appear to be 
strangely lacking in the valuable quality 
of tact. An official report has been 
jissued, giving a list of their favourite 
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Customer (after a morning's shopping). ‘‘ HAVE YOU ANY EELS?” 
Fishmonger. “YES, MADAM. WHAT QUANTITY WOULD YOU REQUIRE?” | Mare of Hackney. 


‘WELL, THERE LL BE SIX OF US. 


|books. Not a single volume by the 


Home Secretary figures in this list. | who wear it ? 


Meanwhile, in view of the fact that 
,each year the Government issues a 
large number of Blue Books which 


but it does not contain a word about! have scarcely any circulation, an at-' 
tempt, we hear, is to be made to get| 


| ie 
'the convicis to read these. 


* 

We like a man who knows how to 
| seize an opportunity, and have nothing 
but admiration for the Dentist who is 
advertising :— 

“CORONATION YEAR, 
Why not have your teeth crowned 
| with gold?” 





4 4 
} $i" 


it \ 


. . D’'you THINK A TARD | 


THE SMART SET. 

How ANIMALS MAY GET INTO It. 

[‘‘Horses.—A Pair of remarkably handsome 
Brown Geldings with quality, fast, with high 
action ; perfect manners.” —Adrt. ] 

Ir domestic animals do not increase 
the attractions of their manners and 
appearance, it is now their own fault. 

How to Neicn Correctiy. In 
TweLvE Easy Lessons.—We teach 
you so that you may converse on an 
equality with the thorough- 
bred. Address, Training Col- 
lege for Animals, Holloway 
(Horse Voice Department). 
' 





| Burcners AND Bakers’ 
Naas, CARTHORSES, ETC.— 
_ Would you like to improve 
your position, to rise to 
higher levels? Then learn 
| Deportment as we teach it. 
|Your manners may be im- 
possible; but do not des- 
pair, we can cure you. A 
,bus horse writes to us: 
\‘‘Three years ago I con- 
sidered myself fortunate to 
be drawing the Liverpool 
Street—Putney bus. I am 
now ridden in the Row and 
know some of the smartest 
hacks in town.” 

| Will you give us a trial? 
Trot round at once to the 
Training College for Ani- 
mals. 


| Wuoxe Meat Fopper.— 
- Neigh for it, and see that 
you get it! It was this 
fodder which made your 
'grandsires, the o!d Mail 
'horses, able to do their 
work. List of Mews where 
the Standard Fodder may 
be obtained sent on appli- 
cation. Endorsed by the 





SHoes.—The Smith Shoa 
~is unequalled for style and 
fit. Are you among the smart gees 





WANTED A THOUSAND 
Manx Cats 
TO TRY 
THATCHO FOR THE TAID. 


~ Pig-SKIN Soar.—All stylish porkers 
, who want a delightful rose-leaf complex- 
‘ion use it. Doyou? Send for sample. 





“Cart. —— having been bitten by a Fox 
terrier chained up at the Lawrence Hall, on 
Saturday, at about 8.15 p.m., will be much 
obliged if the owner will kindly inform him as 
to the health of the Dog.” 

Advt. in ‘ Civil and Military Gazette.” 
This is true courtesy. 








YOL. cx, 
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““LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES.” 


{Studies in the poignant manner of Mr. Tuomas Harpy's ‘Satires 
of Circumstance” in the April number of The Fortnight/y Review.) 
IN SIX MISFYTTES. 
(Concluded.) 
IV. 
Ix a Pusiic Piace. 


Tuey sit on a seat of the esplanade, 

The buxom cook and the housemaid trim. 
Spring-fashions, to left and right displayed, 
Kiscape their eyes, which are all for him, 

As he swaggers by in his martial gear, 

A perfect dream of a bombardier, 


“He gave me this bangle of gold to wear,” 

Says the housemaid ; “ must have cost him a pound.” 
The cook says nothing, but sits in a stare, 

Thinking, ‘I guess where the money was found ; 

It came from my hard-earned wage, no doubt— 

Two shillings an hour to walk me out!” 


Vv. 
On THE RIVER. 


The barge swings slow on the slow stream’s breast, 
And the bargee leans to his oar, dull brute. 

A curious apathy fills his chest, 

Though his wife is trailing her off-side boot 

In the ochreous ooze, and he hears her purr 

As his mate at the tiller makes eyes at her. 


A lurch and a slip—she is overboard, 
And her lover dives in at the nearest place. 
No sign on the part of her legal lord 
As the waters close on their last embrace, 
Except that he smiles, “ I shall miss them both,” 
And leans to his oar with a grateful oath. 

Vi. 
WinninG-Post. 
She waits in the grand-stand’s grassy patch, 
Externally cool, but her manner clothes 
A throbbing heart, for they ride a match, 
The man she loves and the man she loathes ; 
A hundred sovereigns they,ride to win, 
With a purse, her sewing ‘to put them in. 


AT THE 


Neck and neck, at identical rates, 
They ride to the finish, a clear dead-heat. 
“Shall we run it off?” says the man she hates; 
And the other, ‘‘ Not me; I’m much too beat !”’ 
Then the first: “‘ There are prizes enough for two, 
And the declaration I'll leave to you.” 
“Very well,” says the man she loves, “ you're free 
To pocket the purse—the cash for me!”’ 

O. S. 








STORIES FOR UNCLES. 
(Being Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 
No. VII.—Tue Two Dragons. 

The emprer of Persha is a splendid emprer and very 
hansim his empriss is as butifle as a goldfish she has a 
luvly nose and blu eyes and wen she luks at you you fall 
down and begin to cri they hav foretin grone up childern 
and lots of servints butlers and futmen and cuks and 
housmads and a boy in butns to kleen the nives and butes 
the emprer livs in a palis on the top of a hill buy a river 





the palis is maid of marbl and gold with plenty of jools all 
over it and the rooms are of a mense size. 

Ther are 2 dragins at the botm of the garden wun is a 
blu dragin his name is Bill and the uther is a grin lady 
dragin her name is Sara thire very firse dragins with skails 
and wen they breeth flames cum out of ther mouths and 
ther teeth are orfle to luk at they luv the emprer and foller 
him bout like a dog but they cant wark mutsh they can 
only woddel like swons or duks but they can fli like eegils. 

Wun morning the emprer wos warkin in the garden wen 
he sor the dragins lieing in the sun but they got up dreckly 
and sluted him. with ther frunt pors. 

Good morning Bill sed the emprer good morning Sara. 

Good morning your magety sed the dragins. 

Hay you herd the nus sed the emprer. 

No sed Bill we havnt wot is it. 

Thers a lion bout the plase sumwere sed the emprer 
havent you seen him. 

No sed Sara we havent wots he like. 

Wel sed the emprer hes like wot lions are like yeller 
with a big main and long teeth. 

Wots he come bothring here for sed Bill. 

Hes my wiked uncle sed the emprer he wonts to turn 
me outof been emprer and I wont him kild. 

O weel sune do that sed Bill and Sara tugether breething 
fire at the same time goodby your magety. 

Goodby sed the emprer warking away you shal hay 
enthing you like for dinner wen youve kild him. 

Wen the emprer wos gorn the dragins flu up in a big 
tree and luked all over the plase. 

Can you see him Sara sed Bill no sed Sara can you. 

I think I can sed Bill hes cuming along by the cabbidges 
wistling. 

Lions cant wistle sed Sara. 

Wel this wuns wistling sed Bill Ill get doun quick and 
pertend to be a rabit. 

Wots the yoos of that sed Sara. 

Wel heel run arfter me and then you can drop on him and 
ketch him and III help you. 

No sed Sara weel both be dragins. 

So they got doun and wen the lion kame up he nocked 
agenst Sara youve trod on my por sed Sara. 

Pardon sed the lion I dident meen it. 

I dont kno bout that sed Bill woter you doing here. 

Im jest warking sed the lion is that the palis. 

Yes it is sed Sara but weer going to kil you arnt we Bill. 

Yes sed Bill weer going to kil you your the emprers 
wiked uncle. 

Wen the lion herd this he gav a terble rore and jumpd 
into the air to friten the dragins but they larfed at him 
they new he coudent bite thru ther skails and so they wer 
very brave but the lion was very brave tu then they had a 
dredfle fite ferst the lion tride to bite orf Bills tale but 
Sara bit him on the nose and he had to leev go and then 
they rold all over the cabbidges and got cuvd with mud 
at last the lion sed Ive had nuff Ill giv in and the 
dragins bit his hed orf thats finshd him sed Bill lets take 
his hed to the palis and sho it to the emprer yes said Sara 
you take his hed and Ill take his body so they tuk the lion 
in ther mouths and woddeld to the palis. 

Take orf his skin sed the emprer we cant sed the dragins 
its tu tite its only butnd on sed the emprer. 

And when they unbutnd his skin and tuk it orf loan bold 
it wosent the wiked uncle it wos the emprer of Afrika. 

Its the rong man sed the emprer but he gav the dragins 
a good dinner jest the same and the empriss wos ther tu 
and all the emprers slavs and genrals and nex week the 
dragins found the wiked uncle and kild him tu and then 
they livd in piece ever arfter. 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


Joun Buts. “I TRUST IT WAS NOT SIMPLY MY FREE TRADE PRINCIPLES THAT MADE 
YOU LOVE ME?” 

Japan, “ DEAREST, LET US NOT PRY TOO CURIOUSLY INTO THE SOURCES OF OUR 
SACRED AFFECTION.” 


———— 
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Brother. “‘Betry, I waNT TO INTRODUCE Mr. MuckKERGEE TO YOU.” 
Betty (shocked). ‘‘SsH! ALGIE, HE’LL HEAR YOU!” 











THE GOLFER'S EXCUSE. 


James is one of those players who 
nearly always hit a tremendously long 
ball off the first tee just to dishearten 
their adversaries. But this time his 
“ Albatross” flapped heavily over the: 
undulating turf and beached itself| 
securely in the shelving sand of the 
bunker, while my “Cormorant” 
bounced on the top, struggled gamely 





drive. I once wrote a little poem 
beginning :— 
‘There’s nothing to beat Thanatégen ; 


It’s better for golfers than Sloe Gin ; 
It’s——’” 


“ Thank you,” said James, “I will take 


it on trust.” 


Right up to the turn he continued to} dent, but he only laughed. 


; and it was not until I had drunk four 
cups of tea that I felt better, and 
asked him gently, but reproachfully, 
“Who is she? You haven't told me 
anything about her yet.” 

“Who's who?” said James. 
I reminded him sternly of his acci- 

“ Oh, 


foozle deplorably, and seemed incapable | that!” he said. * Well, I had to make 
of keeping his eye on the ball (“ Very| some excuse for playing so atrociously 





and went over into the Elysian fields. 
My heart swelled with joy and I) 
talked gaily to James as we went) 
forward to examine the site of his 
proposed excavations. His first error 
was the prelude (as they say in the 
Sporting Press) to a series of similar 
misfortunes, and at the fifth hole I was} 
four up. 
tee he was still rubbing sand out of his 


he said to me solemnly, “It’s no use 
concealing it any longer, old man; 
I am in love.” 

Dissembling my inward jubilation so 





} of sorrow, I condoled with him. 
| bad as that,” I said; “have you tried| 

‘hanatogen? They say it’s a wonderful | 
| thing for these internal complaints, | 
| 2nd what’s more puts beef into the! 


—_— 





| Somehow I mislaid mine at the 


As we walked to the next | 


eyes, and after we had both driven off| 


| 


possibly,” I said to myself, “ her name | at the start, and people never seem to 


is Daisy or Celandine or something of 
that sort”); but at the tenth hole, 
when I was already lured into a 
sense of serene confidence and had 
even tried one or two chip-shots, 
he suddenly began to find his game. 


same moment, and by the time we 
reached the fourteenth green I was 
only two up, and filled with bitter and 
cynical reflections. ‘ Love,” I mut- 
tered to my caddie, “love, indeed! 


believe you if you say you have a touch 
of liver or sat up late working the 
night before. It wasn’t true. I say, 
you remember my last baffy shot but 
one?” 

“No,” I said, I don’t, and I don’t 
want to.” 

Next time I play with James I shall 
tell him that I have just been medically 
examined and found to be in a gallop- 
|ing consumption, with only two more 
|months to live. That will probably 





well that I actually assumed a mask | romances.” It was just after this that 
“So 


He is probably out after her money, ' trick him into using his brassy out of 


| poor girl; or else sho hasatitle. Ah!!;ough lies, and with any luck I ought 


the hollowness of these 


so-called to down him. 





I played an approach-shot into the! 
female sand-box belonging to the next! 
tee, and at the end of the round James 
was one up. He purred with satisfac- 
tion as we walked into the club-house, | 


Bodily and Spiritual Needs. 
| ‘*Wappy home at Dulwich to Paying Guest ; 
lady, gentleman or student ; best English meat ; 
good evangelical ministry.” 
Advt. in “* The Christian.” 


— 

















| is in itself extremely simple. 
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| thes have always ,been frustrated by 
POSTO. some of the beastly thing’s partisans. 
LiKE all great discoveries, the idea| For it is peculiar to the objects we are 
It is|speaking of that they always have 
this beautiful simplicity, probably, that} somebody ready to furnish a reason 
gains on the mind and eventually holds|for keeping them, somebody to say 
it in thraldom. fatuously, “ It cost so-much,” “It was 

But before I offer you generalisations | given to us by So-and-So,” “It is an 
you will like to know what it is I am| heirloom,” “ It might be useful if... 
talking about. It is Posto I speak of—jor if...” 








deliberation. To the casual observer 
he would seem quite unmoved. Now 
he takes the article, which is called 
technically “ the stifler,” in both hands; 
without any sign of hesitation he bears 
it forth along the familiar road to the 
dust-bin. He raises the lid. “Go,” 
he whispers. “Be no more. Die.” He 
then deposits “the stifler” in the dust- 
bin, closes the lid, and retraces hissteps. 
As he re-enters the room 





Posto, the new game. I say 
“game.” Well, it is a game. a3 —_—- 
But please understand that y a 

it is one of those games 4 
that dignify the word. Chess, 
Bridge, Golf, Billiards, Cric- 
ket—it will fall naturally into 
rank with games like these— 
games that satisfy something 
fundamental in the human 
mind, and in consequence 
live on indefinitely. True, 
the origin of Posto is not 
shrouded in antiquity. But 
even on this point our pos- 
terity’s posterity may think 
otherwise. 

Posto is a game that only 
admits of one player. The 
first thing he has to do is to 
learn the road to the dust- 
bin. This done he is ready 
for the Posto Spot. The 
Posto Spot is simply a mo- 
ment oftime. At this period 
of the game it has one dom- 
inant feature for the player. | 
It is a moment that may on 
no account be actively ap- | 
proached, beckoned, or en-| | ad ° 
couraged in any way. The, -ff Yy: \ eae 
player is therefore advised | ehh iil 

i | 
alii 


to return to the ordinary’ | 
TANNA 


occupations of his life, and, 


i 


‘ls ; 


mi) 


| 





\ 
A) \ 
BS 


——— 


as far as possible, to forget 
Posto. 

Possibly on a Sunday after- 
noon—possibly on a muggy 
day during, say, influenza 
convalescence, when ordinary 
time seems a tinge more or- 
dinary than usual, our player 
will realise abruptly that he 
is on the Posto Spot. Noone 
can tell him when he is there. 


— [SS 4 


Donald (who is seeing his more prosperous cousin off by 
SAFE JOURNEY, WULLIE.” 


I GIE TAE MY AULD MITHER.” 
Donald. ‘‘THar’s STRANGE, 
NEVER GIE HER ONYTHING.” 





WHAT SORT 0’ GHANCE DAE YE THINK YOU'VE GOT!” 





“YE MICHT LIKE TAE LEAVE ME A BOB OR TWA TAE DRINK YE A 
Wullie (feigning regret). ‘‘ Man, ICANNA. A’ MY SPARE SHULLIN’S 
BECAUSE YER MITHER TOLD ME YE 


Wullic. ‘‘WEEL, IF I DINNA GIE MY AULD MITHER ONYTHLNG, 


there is the light of victory 
in his eyes; his step, too, is 
crisp and confident; he is 
looking about him for a com- 
fortable chair. Sinking into 
it he gives himself up to ‘the 
glow,” which is the Posto 
player’s reward. All I can 
say is, May everyone feel it 
for himself, for herself! It 
defies description. Relief, 
power, vengeance satisfied, 
space acquired —- numerous 
sensations seem to join them- 
selves happily to produce an 
entirely new feeling. This is 
“the glow.” Try it for 
yourself and you will under- 
stand me. 

Before I end, a word to the 
timid. The player does not 
meet anybody on the road to 
the dust-bin. No. It is quite 
a mistake to be afraid of this. 
The reason is that he acts at 
once. If he were to wait to 
think the matter over and act 
later, it is a 1000 to 1 that he 
would meet somebody, and 
100 to 1 that it would be the 
somebody that he would most 
wish to avoid. Acting at 
once, however, he just catches 
the road clear. It is a pe- 
culiar thing. I can offer no 
theory to explain it. But 
to the practical Posto player 
it will suffice to know that 
this is one of the laws of | 
Nature. 


the train). 


“‘The early work of Froude in 
applying athwartships tanks for 
the prevention of rolling is well- 
known. These, together with roll- 








But there is no need for that. 
A man that has once heard of the Posto 
Spot knows it instinctively. A feeling of 
contumely assails him; it passes over 


Now that our friend plays Posto, 
however, all this is changed. The 
feeling of contumely that would have 





him in great waves that culminate in 
the gorge. The exciting cause is some 
inanimate object in the home—in simple 
language, some beastly thing (a vase, 
@ picture, a photograph, an anti- 
macassar—it may, indeed, be abso- 
lutely anything) that the player has 
known and hated for years, that he 
has periodically made vain efforts to 
free himself from, efforts, by the way, 





given place in the old days to an aching 
lowness of spirits, now makes way for 
a fine frenzy such as poets are accus- 
tomed to—in itself not at all an un- 
pleasant experience, by the way, though 
it is a mood that requires some hand- 
ling (the tyro should take note of this). 


The Posto player, however, is a sports- | 
man, and he keeps steady under the! 


sensation. See him leave his seat with 





—ing ballast and the great moving 
weight of Thornycroft himself, all fall under 
the head of moving the centre of gravity of the 
ship in attempting to balance the wave effect.” 
—Enginecring. 

We should have thought the great 
moving weight of Mr. CHESTERTON 
would have been better for the job. 





‘‘Though most people, including many 
mornty sailors, do not know it, a sea song and 
a shdeas are by no means the same thing.” 

‘* Morning Post”’ on Sea-songs and Shantics. 
Thus all one’s oldest beliefs have to 
go. Well, well, we shall never believe 
a mornty sailor again. 
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AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I write less for 
my amusement or yours than for the 
serious benefit of a generation to come. 

The first point is this—One by 
one our large railway companies are 
abandoning the second-class compart- 
ment. Soon the second-class carriage 
will no more exist. Shed a tear for the 
decease of your respectable mediocrity 
and come along to point number two. 
The classes of compartment left will be 
first and third. Congratulate yourself 
on your mathematical ability in having 
anticipated that point, and consider 
numberthree. It is that infants always 
will be infants, and darned inquisitive 
infants at that. 

In the blighted future I can see 
scores of harassed and overworked 
parents being cross-examined, on their 
journey to the seaside, by relentless 
children upon the seeming paradox. 
“Why first and third? Account, and 
account instantly for the apparent 
lacuna.” Those who have lived to see 
the actual development for themselves 
will thereupon enter into the true 
and lengthy explanation, which the 
children will either not entertain or 
unhappily forget. But those children, 
in their turn becoming parents and 
going inte the witness-box, will be put 
upon their powers of invention. I con- 
ceive the worst of them hazarding that 
the higher-class fare is three times the 
lower-class fare, and that the peculiar 
nomenclature is adopted to make that 
clear to intending speculators. This is 
a lie which will be easily discovered. 
I conceive others suggesting that 
“third’’ is an old Anglo-Saxon word 
meaning ‘‘second,” and being dismissed 
immediately as deceptive and foolishly 
deceptive parents. I conceive yet 
others abandoning their annual sea- 
side expedition so as to avoid impossible 
explanations and to maintain a false 
prestige. In the alternative I foresee 
infants being packed in portmanteaux 
and deposited in vans or forwarded as 
advance luggage. At the worst Eng- 
land must be prepared for a decrease 
in the birth-rate or an increase of 
infanticide. 
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Dog Dealer (describing mongrel). “‘PURE BRED UN, "8 18. AIN'T NO BETTER BLOOD IN 
EUROPE.” 


Lady. “‘Reatty! WeEtt, I suprosk HE'S TRAVELLING INCOG. *” 











classes, that would involve their con-|cord should not be pulled unless there 
verting all their third-class carriages’ is something to communicate, a further 
into second-class carriages. Your true| notice. This would read: “ Little 
|democrat would resent that as an children are strictly forbidden to ask 
attempt to force him, like the miserable | questions, and are to take it that there 





You and I, Mr. Punch, have done! five hundved who are going to have is quite a proper explanation for all 


our best, but there is always the 
danger, none the less to be feared 


because improbable, that the parent of 


1959 to 2000 a.p. will not have upon 
his person at the critical moment this 
copy of your valuable paper to which 
to refer. We must therefore call upon 
the railway companies to remedy the 
evil they are bringing about. There 
are two ways of doing that. The one 


‘nobility thrust upon them, into the they cannot understand.” Of course 


| despised upper classes (or one of them), | every infant, on being informed of the 
and he would show his resentment by | contents and the prohibition, will ask, 
' ceasing to go to and fro, which would | “Why?” But that is a question even 
be bad for the railway companies, and |a parent may be trusted to answer. 
istaying in his native town, which| Let us congratulate ourselves, Mr. 
would be bad for his native town. Punch, you and I, and hail ourselves 
The second method, which I recom-'as public benefactors, upon having 
mend, is to place in the carriage, discovered not only the solution of a 
beneath the well-known maxims that’ problem, but also the problem itself. 








is not to bring it about; but, as they} bottles should not be thrown out of Yours, as always, 
find it inevitable to have only two,the window and the communication | An Active Member or THE B.P. 
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| THE SEASON’S PROSPECTS. 


Tue great question in the Mallory 
| family just now is whether Dick will 
| get into the eleven this year. Con- 
fident as he is himself, he is taking no 
risks. 

“We're going to put the net up 
to-morrow,” he said to me as soon as I 
arrived, “and then you'll be able to 
bowl to me. How long are you 
staying ?” 

“ Till to-night,” I said quickly. 

“Rot! You're fixed up here till 
Tuesday, anyhow.” 

‘My dear Dick, I’ve come down for 
a few days’ rest. If the weather per- 
mits, I may have the croquet things 
out one afternoon and try a round, or 
possibly s 

“I don’t believe you can bowl,” said 
Bobby rudely. Bobby is twelve—five 
years younger than Dick. It is not 
my place to smack Bobby’s head, but 
somebody might do it for him. 

“Then that just shows how little 
you know about it,” I retorted. “In 
a match last September I went on to 
bowl # 
| “Why?” 

“T knew the captain,” I explained. 
“ Well, as I say, he asked me to go on 
to bowl, and I took four wickets for 
thirteen runs. There!” 

“Good man,” said Dick. 

“Was it against a girls’ school?” 
said Bobby. (You know, Bobby is 
simply asking for it.) 

“It was not. Nor were children of 
twelve allowed in without their peram- 
bulators.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” said Bobby, “I bet 
Phyllis can bowl better than you.” 

“Ts this true?” I said to Phyllis. 
I asked her because in a general way 
my bowling is held to be superior to 
that of girls of fifteen. Of course, 
she might be something special. 

“TI can bowl Bobby out,” she said 
modestly. 

I looked at Bobby in surprise and 
then shook my head sadly. 

“You jolly well shut up,” he said, 
turning indignantly to his sister. 
“Just because you did it once when 
the sun was in my eyes——”’ 

“Bobby, Bobby,” I said, “this is 
painful hearing. Let us be thankful 
that we don’t have to play against 
girls’ schools. Let us——” 

But Bobby was gone. Goaded to 
anger, he had put his hands in his 
pockets and made the general observa- 
tion “ Rice-pudding ”— an observation 

inoffensive enough to a stranger, but 
| evidently of such deep private signifi- 
| cance to Phyllis that it was necessary 
{for him to head a pursuit into the 
| shrubbery without further delay. 














“The children are gone,” I said to 
Dick. “Now we can discuss the 
prospects for the season in peace.” 
I took up The Sportsman again. “I 
see that Kent is going to——” 

“The prospects are all right,” said 
Dick, ‘if only I can get into form soon 
enough. Last year I didn’t get going 
till the end of June. By the way, 
what sort of stuff do you bowl?” 

“Ordinary sort of stuff,” I said, 
“with one or two bounces init. Do 
you see that Surrey x 

“ Fast or slow?” 

“ Slow—that is, you know, when I 
do bowl at all. I’m not quite sure 
this season whether I hadn't better —” 

“Slow,” said Dick, thoughtfully ; 
“that’s really what I want. I want 
lots of that.” 

“You must get Phyllis to bowl to 
you,” I said with detachment. ‘“ You 
know, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
Lancashire—” 

“My dear man, girls can’t bowl. 
She fields jolly well, though.” 

“ What about your father?” 

“ His bowling days are rather over. 
He was in the eleven, you know, thirty 
years ago. So there’s really nobody 
but—” 

**One’s bowling days soon get over,” 
I hastened to agree. 

But I know now exactly what the 
prospects of the season—or, at any 
rate, of the first week of it—are. 


Mr. MAttory. 

The prospects here are on the whole 
encouraging. To dwell upon the bright 
side first, there will be half-an-hour’s 
casual bowling, and an hour and a 
half’s miscellaneous coaching, every 
day. On the other hand, some of his 
best plants will be disturbed, while 
there is more than a chance that he 
may lose the services of a library 
window. 





Mrs. Matwory. 

The prospects here are much as last 
year, except that her youngest born, 
Joan, is now five, and consequently 
rather more likely to wander in the way 
of a cricket ball or fall down in front 
of the roller than she was twelve 
months ago. Otherwise Mrs. Mallory 
faces the approaching season with calm, 
if not with complete appreciation. 

Dick. 

Of Dick’s prospects there is no need 
to speak at length. He will have two 
hours’ batting every day against, from 
a batsman’s point of view, ideal bowl- 
ing, and in addition the whole-hearted 
admiration of all of us. In short, the 
outlook here is distinctly hopeful. 

PHYLLIs. 

The prospects of this player are, 

from her own point of view, bright, 





as she will be allowed to field for two 
hours a day to the beloved Dick. She 
is also fully qualified now to help with 
the heavy roller. A new experiment is 
to be tried this season, and she will be 
allowed to bowl for an odd five-minutes 
at the end of Dick’s innings to me. 


Bossy 
enters upon the coming season with 
confidence as he thinks there is a 
chance of my bowling to him too; but 
he is mistaken. As before, he will be 
in charge of the heavy roller, and he 
will also be required to slacken the 
ropes of the net at the end of the day. 
His prospects, however, are certainly | 
improved this season, as he will be 
qualified to bowl for the whole two 
hours, but only on the distinct under- 
standing (with Phyllis) that he does 
his own fielding for himself. 

Of the prospects of 
JOAN 


I have already spoken above. There 
remain only the prospects of 

MYsELF, 
which are frankly rotten. They con- 


sist chiefly of two hours’ bowling to 
the batting of Dick (who hits them back 
very hard), and ten minutes’ batting 
to the bowling of Phyllis (slow, mild) 
and Bobby (fast wides) ; for Dick, having 
been ordered by the captain not to 
strain himself by trying to bowl, is not 
going totry. It is extremely doubtful 
whether Bobby will approve of my 
action, while if he or Phyllis should, 
by an unlucky accident, get me out, 
I should never hear the last of it. In 
this case, however, there must be added 
to Bobby’s prospects the possibility of 
his getting his head definitely smacked. 
Fortunately—it is my only consol- 
ation—the season will be a short one. 
It ends on Tuesday. A.A.M. | 





A Rip among the Railways. 


The rumour that that quaint old | 
anachronism, the London and South- | 
Western Railway, has waked up to the | 
necessity of allowing through-tickets 
to be issued between the Tubes and 
stations on its own lines over which 
the District Railway has running 
powers is lacking in confirmation. It 
seems improbable that a Company 
which took years and years and years 
to arrange for the issue of through- 
tickets between these same lines and 
the Metropolitan Railway should 
recognise at this early stage the 
existence of the Tubes. After all, 
they are only a few years old, 





‘‘No Party IN Breav.”— “ Daily Mail” 
headline. 


Then what about the Free-Trade Loaf? 
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GARDEN NOTES. 


Owine to the enormous premium 
on the cultivation of sweet peas for 
the Coronation there will probably 


those who have a few square inches 
left the following hints may be 
useful, 

Butss.—The worn-out ones will 
require weeding out, and these should 
be replaced by the newer varieties, 
which are said to give more light at 
less cost than the older kinds. Ordinary 
wiring can be used. 

Harpy Annuats.—The Christmas 


autumn, when good Press cuttings 
should be obtained. 
Tae VEGETABLE GaRDEN.—Plant 


aromatic flavour. 


be very little garden land available| 
for other purposes this year, but to 


| Catalogue) is a variety much in favour 


now amongst growers, as the leaf dries 
quickly, rolls well, and has a rich 
Sprinkle with salt- 
petre in the spring. 

If the parsnips are getting out of 
hand, they should be carefully pruned 
and trained to sticks. The old method 


of growing them nailed to a southerly 
| wall has been abandoned by the most 


up-to-date vegeculturists. 
Onions seem likely to show consider- 
able strength this year. Last year’s 


|crop, on being opened, brought tears 
|to many eyes. 


Cauliflower has been almost entirely 
superseded by the new standard flour. 


kind already demands attention, though | Note that the old theory of “the white 
they will not be really out till the’ 


flour of a blameless loaf” is quite 
exploded. 

The vegetable garden will not be 
complete without an abundance of 





plenty of cabbages; they will be in green stuff, so lay down several 
great demand for the holiday season. | yards of Brussels; use brass-headed 
The “ Odoradora”’ (see Messrs. Toofer’s | nails. 








GOOSEBERRIES.—The gooseberry 
bushes will require your earnest atten- 
tion. Those intended to supply fruit 
for the early vintages should be care- 
fully netted. Full many a magnum 
has been robbed of its richest qualities 
through inattention during the early 
stages. 

SrrawBerRies.—There should be a 
good show of strawberry leaves about 
the end of the summer, unless any- 
thing untoward happens to prevent 
the creation of new Dukes. 

Patus.—These should be thoroughly 
massaged with an iron roller, and all the 
weeds carefully picked out, and slowly 
burned. Some weeds require a lot of 
smoking. Give them to your friends. 

Lawns.—If you want these for wear, 
Peter Jones is showing a good selection 
at twoandeleventhry. 

If you don’t want them to wear, 
play golf on them. 

When you have finished gardening, 
replace all turf on the green. 
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Grandmother. ““AND NOW WOULD YOU LIKE ME TO TELL YOU A STORY, DEARS?” 
Advanced Child. ‘‘On, No, GRANNY, NOT A STORY, PLEASE! THEY'RE SO STODGY AND UNCONVINCING AND AS OUT-OF-DATE AS 


TUNES IN MUSIC, 


WE SHOULD MUCH PREFER AN IMPRESSIONIST WORD-PICTURE, OR A SUBTLE CHARACTER-SKETCH.” 








THE PERFECT CONFIDANT. 


[An application of one of the triumphs of 
modern progress to the needs of a romantic 
temperament. ] 

I NEVER use the little hutches 

That house the public telephone 
For ringing people up, though such is 

Their estimable aim, I own; 

For when I did I used to blunder; 

My heart is in Pierian springs ; 

I never was much shakes at under- 

Standing machinery and things. 


Too often in a state of fever 
(Induced by the celestial flame) 
I clapped my ear to the receiver, 
And talked into the what 's-its-name. 


It took me hours to get my number ; 
I used to hear strange voices round 

Breathing the lotus-chant of slumber, 
“ An intermittent buzzing sound.” 


And, when I did get on to some one 
After eternities of doubt, 

A far-off voice, a faint and rum one, 
Informed me that the boss was out. 

Also I did not like the crazes 


Of those who worked this wondrous 
beast: 





They used the most astounding phrases 
That were not English in the least. 


Deaf to the language that was JOHNSON’S 
They made me say “ One-double-O,”’ 
Meaning a hundred (which was non- 
sense), 
And did they heed my censure? No. 


[ had no time to stop and bicker, 
And so I cried, ‘‘ The Muses call. 
Farewell! I feel the heavenly flicker; 
I shall not use your wires at all.” 


But sometimes, when I break the bubble 
Of happiness, and life is drear, 

When I am fain to pour my trouble 
Into a soft and shell-like ear ; 


When I can find no handier harbours, 
I foot it from the rough world’s rage 
To one of these delightful arbours 
And make therein my hermitage. 


Gently removing the transmitter 
(But placing nothing in the slot 

I tell of love’s sweet fruit grown bitter, 
Of faith forlorn, of vows forgot. 


I tell how sweet, in urban clamour, 
It is to find this fairy dell ; 

I take great pains about my grammar, 
I say I like their little bell. 





I mourn the lapse of time that worsens 
An intellect unmatched of yore; 

I simply disregard the persons 
Who congregate outside the door. 


I say that snow-white hairs are 
glistening 
Fast on these (once how auburn!) 
locks. 
But by this time they are not listening, 
And so I leave the wooden box. 
Evog. 








‘*The current year marks the birth of the 
author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 
Westminster Gazette. 
And yet it seems ages ago that we first 
heard of the book. A preliminary 
publisher’s puff, no doubt. 





Says a correspondent in the course 
of his letters to The Edinburgh Evening 
Dispatch: 

‘*But what I really wanted to say—and have 
taken a long time to do—is that in a certain 
public stair within a biscuit toss of Princes 
Street no census within biscuit toss of Princes 
Street no census uplifting census papers.” 
Even now we are not sure that he has 
really got his message off correctly. 
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Lorp Lanspowne. “SAY THIS HOUSE IS BADLY CONDUCTED, DO THEY? AND MEAN 


TO STOP THE LICENCE? AH, BUT THEY HAVEN’T SEEN MY COAT OF WHITEWASH 


YET, 
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UTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT. 


THAT OUGHT TO MAKE 'EM THINK TWIC2." 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Tuesday, April 11. 
—Looking across at WINTERTON’s 
manly form, hearing his not infrequent 
speeches (sometimes monosyllabic) con- 
tributed to debate, recognising his 
remarkable parliamentary instinct, 
have sometimes wondered how it all 
came about. And he still so young 
and so fair! Secret disclosed in portly 
volume entitled The Speakers of the 
House of Commons, written by 
Artaur Irwin DaAsEeNtT and 





in right hand what looks like a sprig! 
of shillelagh, apparently ready to bring 
it down on any deserving knuckle or | 
head. Sort of accessory that would | 
befit our noble Earl when remonstrating 
with Winsome Winston on points of 
decorum and order. | 

Other links with old parliamen- 
tary times are provided in this fasci- 
nating book. Six hundred years before 
Mr. LowrHER was conducted to the 
Chair whose high traditions he has) 
splendidly maintained, one of his kith 
and kin sat in Parliament as Knight 








longo intervallo. The greatest of these 
was ArTHUR, who with distinction 
filled the Chair in five successive Par- 
liaments. Of Sir RicHarp Onstow, 
Speaker in 1708-10, it was recorded: 
“There was an ease and openness in 
his address that even at first sight 
gave him the heart of every man he 
spoke to.” That might well have been 


_written of the present Earl Onstow. 


All who know him will recognise the 
curious appositeness and accuracy of 
the characterization. 

Regret to find the earliest recorded 





published by Joun Lane. 
Amid score of things learned 
in this storehouse of parlia- 
mentary erudition find that in 
the Memper FoR Horsham 
House has been entertaining 
unawares @ descendant of a 
Speaker who filled the Chair in| 
thedecadent days of the Stuarts. | 
Sir Epwarp Turnovur presided | 
over debate through the memor- | 
able epoch that lay between 1661 
and 1670. This exceeded by three 
years LENTHALL’s term of office, 
theretofore the longest period. 
Seems almost a pity that the 
laws of nature did not permit 
concatenation of circumstance 
whereby our Lord WINTERTON 
might have been seated in Par- 
liament to look after his some- | 
what rapacious progenitor. The| 
Journals of House contain an| 
order passed shortly before — 
tirement of Mr. SPEAKER TuRN- 
our, possibly hastening the | 
event, directing “That the Back | 
Door of the Speaker’s Chambers 
be nailed up and not opened 
during any sessions of Parlia- 
ment.” It was said at the 
time—in those days there was 
malicious gossip in the House— 
that this cryptic injunction had 














ABUSE OF SANCTUARY. 


Lord Hucu Ceci, safe within the battlements of Oxford 
University, sees clearly the frailty and ‘‘corruption” of other 
people, and assails them with the nearest approach to Lime- 
house and Billingsgate that blue blood permits. 


+ appearance in House of forbears 
of the Master or Exipank led 
to what is to-day known in Par- 
liamentary reports as ‘a scene.” 
ALEXANDER Murray, brother to 
the Lord Exrpank of that day, 
was summoned to Bar of House 
in order to be reprimanded for 
alleged riotous behaviour in 
Covent Garden during recent 
election for Borough of West- 
minster. Ordered by the 
Speaker to kneel whilst the 
right hon. gentleman addressed 
to him a few pregnant remarks, 
| Murray refused to obey, and 

| was forthwith haled to New- 
: | gate, where he remained till the 
- | Prorogation brought about his 
release. 

Business done.—Progress re- 
ported in Committee on Veto 
Bill. Not much made. But if 
we wait till resumption of sit- 
tings after Easter we shall, as 
the PREMIER with characteristic 
brevity puts it, “ see.” 

Wednesday.— Usual miscel- 
laneous debate on Motion for 
adjourning over Recess. Good 
Friday too close at hand and 
holiday too brief for heart to 
be thrown into the business. 

Business done.—A djourned 














something to do with backstair in- 
fluence. Howbeit there was much ado 
when discovery was made that Mr. 
SPEAKER was secretly in the pay of the 
East India Company. 

To this day there hangs on the wall 
of the dining-room in the SpEaKER’s 
House, amongst other portraits of 
his predecessors, one of Sir Epwarp 
Turnour. It was presented more than 
a hundred years ago by the regnant 
Earl Winterton. No personal re- 
semblance to be found in latest bearer 
of honouredname. SPEAKER TURNOUR 
of 1661 was shorter, stouter, not to 
speak of being balder, than his popular 
descendant. There is, however, one 
characteristic point. Sir Epwarp, in 
laager behind the Mace, holds uplifted 








of the Shire for Westmorland. In the| 
Parliament of 1597 there was returned | 
as Member for Brackley, Northants, 
one RanpoupPH Crewe, forbear of the 
statesman temporarily retired from 
the leadership of the House of Lords. 
Seventeen years later Sir RanpoLex 
was elected Speaker. That is only 
half the story. He was, at due 
interval, succeeded in the Chair by 
his brother THomas, a unique dis- 
tinction for a family. 

More familiar is the fact that the 
Lord Chairman of the House of Lords, 
whose resignation is pending under 
circumstances of health everyone de- 
plores, is a direct descendant of not 
fewer than three progenitors who sat in 
the Speaker’s Chair. But they came 





till Tuesday next. One of the 
briefest Easter holidays known in 
modern times. Members complain 
that arrangement hardly leaves them 
time to get up to Hampstead Heath 
for a donkey ride, or to Green- 
wich for a roll adown its grassy 
slopes. This, Cousin Hueu points 
out, comes of a truculent Ministry 
imperiously forcing the pace of revolu- 
tionary legislation. In spite of arctic 
weather prevalent of late, Huan goes 
scattering round rare flowers of speech. 
Described the Mother of Parliaments as 
‘“ inalarge measure a corruptassembly”’ 
wherein “Members are forced to put 
up with the vicarious insolences of 
a Deputy.” This a backhander for 
Winston in charge of Parliament Bill 
during PREMIER’s absence. 
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A BILLIARD FORECAST. 

From The Sportsman of January 1, 
1913.—The outstanding event of the 
past year, in the world of billiards, 
has undoubtedly been the new regu- 
lation about the losing hazard off the 
red. Mr. Georcr Gray's (unfinished) 
break of 10,179 at Leicester in June, on 
which occasion he occupied the table 
for three consecutive weeks, and his 
opponent felt justified in spending the 
week-ends in the country, has at last 
opened the eyes of the authorities. It 
is not generally known that in the 
course of this match the right-hand 
centre pocket had to be three times 
renewed by a local upholsterer. The 
stroke was repeated with such perfect 
precision that, after the first ten days, 
no objection whatever was raised to 
spectators placing their hats on the 
left-hand side of the table, and on one 
evening towards the close the umpire 
went so far as to take his tea off 
it. While heartily sympathising with 
Mr. Gray, we feel sure that he will 
recognise that in the best interests of 
the game the new regulation could be 
no longer delayed, and his favourite 
stroke was bound to go the way of 
the spot-stroke and the anchor-stroke. 
Now that only ten such consecutive 
losing hazards off the red are permis- 
sible we look for a revival in the 
interest taken in the game. 

From The Sportsman of January 1, 
1915.—It has been a year of great un- 
rest in the billiard world. There is no 
doubt that the advent of the Chilian 
champion, Signor Pianola, has shown 
up weak spots in the game as it is at 
present played. His wonderful new 
stroke, by which he makes the red ball 
run along the top of the cushion, off 
the spot, into one corner pocket, while 
his own ball screws back into the other, 
has led to some astounding scores. 
As he always makes six in this manner 
at s single stroke his figures mount 
rapidly, and he appears to be able to 
repeat the performance indefinitely, so 
that his (unfinished) break of 23,675 
at Wolverhampton, in September, was 
compiled in the remarkably short 
period of seventeen days. The authori- 
ties are, however, looking into the 
matter, and drastic action is expected. 
1 It is abundantly clear that the game 
has become too easy. 

From The Sportsman of January 1, 
1925—The redoubtable Scot, Alexander 
McKettrick, who has caused such a 
profound sensation by his (unfinished) 
break of 78,952 at Exeter, which began 
in October, and was suspended in the 
beginning of last week, when the 
umpire declared the spot ball no longer 
playable, informed our representative 
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ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


**To us who are old soldiers in the army of 
which you are the recruits, who have been 
engaged in difficult campaigns before you were 
bormn— 


(Mr. Batrorr.) 





ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE OLD 
GUARD, 
(Mr. Cuariin ) 





in the course of a chat last evening 
that he had spent no fewer than eight 
years in perfecting his new policy of 
chivying the white. He pointed out 
that the red ball was now so hampered 
and protected by limitations that he 
had found it best to tuck it out of the 
way under the bottom cushion while 
he goes in off the white into each of the 
six pockets in turn. It is understood 
that the special regulations for the 
coming season are now under discus- 
sion. 

From The Sportsman of 1951.—The 
match between Mr. Percy Plump and 
Herr Hans Kartofflen for the world's 
championship, which begins at Widnes 
on February 3, will be played under 
the new regulations. That is to say, 
with the circular table, the oblique 
pockets, and the diminished red. It 
is, by the way, whispered in certain 
circles that Mr. Plump has _ been 
elaborating a new stroke off the bunker 
guarding the centre pocket, which may 
cause trouble. Herr Kartofflen has 
lodged a protest against the exten- 
sion of the baulk, pointing out—not 
without reason—that being a man 
of small stature it makes it almost 
impossible for him to play from behind 
the popping-crease without the use of 
the long rest. There is something, we 
think, to be said on both sides of this 
question. 

Much interest is manifested in the 
probable effect of the two new regu- 
lations—that which lays down that 
every stroke shall include a cannon off 
the red, and that which eompels the 
player to use both ends of the cue 
alternately. It is hoped that they will 
not so far reduce the scoring as to 
cause any further marked curtailment 
in the leisure of the performer who is 
not in play. The old custom of paying 
a visit to the Continent has already 
fallen into desuetude, but short trips 
to British beauty-spots should still be 
possible. 

The table will be tilted, as is 
customary, at an angle of 13 degrees. 





THE GREAT MIND AT WORK. 

ArTHUR is a novelist, and yet he 
is my husband. They all told me, 
when I allowed it to happen, that one 
should never marry novelists because 
they are always about the house when 
you don’t want them, and of no use 
when you do. But after all it isn’t as 
if I went into a showroom full of 
eligible young men (labelled) and said, 
“T will take that one.” Besides, he 
didn’t mention the novels at all until 
I had said Yes. 

We have been married about a year 
now, but, not seeing why even the 
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Provincial Mayor (who is making a bid for popularity, to Representative of the Press). ‘‘COME IN; TAKE A SEAT. 
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I ALWAYS TREATS 








newly-married wife of a novelist with 
private means should not have a few 
friends to dinner, I asked the Went- 
worths and Captain Prosser and old 
Miss Walker and one or two others for 
Tuesday night; but on Tuesday morn- 
ing I could not for the life of me 
arrange how they were to sit at table. 
If I arranged it so that the people who 
ought to sit next to each other did, the 
people who ought not to sit next to 
each other also did; if so that the 
people who ought not to sit next to 
each other didn’t, the people who ought 
to sit next to each other also didn’t. 
Perhaps I should have done better if 
Arthur had not persisted in helping 
me. This is Arthur’s idea of help. 

_“ Bill Wentworth to take you in and 
sit on your right? Yes. No. I dare 
say. He will tell you all about himself 
and be very cross with you if you laugh 
at him. He doesn’t like being ragged. 
His leg is like the communication cord, 
obviously pullable, but not really meant 
to be pulled. On the other hand, if 
you show sympathy he will want more. 

e will get you on to the subject of 
hot baths and tell you that he always 
has a cold one. The cold bath is the 
most arrogant form of martyrdom. I 
once knew a wife who had the cold tap 











removed from her bathroom because 
she thought her husband was becoming 
a prig. I must mention her to Mrs. 
Bill.” 

“Thank you,” I said, biting the 
pencil in despair, for we had been at it 
for nearly an hour and had not even 
started. ‘The question is rather, What 
about Captain Prosser? Ought not he 
to take mein? He is such a dear!” 

In pressure of business Arthur follows 
every line except the right one. ‘ Short- 
sighted husbands would take objection 
to that,” he said, lighting a cigarette, 
“but not so I. 1 should never be 
jealous of another man. Just suppose, 
for instance, that you were to carry on 
with young Prosser. . . .” 

“ Arthur!” I exclaimed. 

“ Only suppose,” he answered, taking 
up @ position (horrors) before the fire. 
“T should not be alarmed. I should 
not even be angry. Husbands, my 
dear, are like collar studs. When you 
have them they only irritate you. To 
lose them is to find you cannot do 
without them.” 

I tried a fresh start. ‘There is old 
Miss Walker. What shall we do with 
her?” 

“ Yes,” he murmured. “ Thatis the 
question. Woman is an eternal pro- 





blem. She may be divided into four 
classes... .” 

“Darling,” I interrupted, with my 
most flattering smile, ‘ you are obviously 
inspired this morning. It is very nice 
to have your help like this, but isn’t 
it rather wasted on the mere arrange- 
ment of a table? Why not sit down 
now and write some more novels ?” 

With a little persuasion Arthur came 
to believe that he really was inspired, 
and actually sat down at his desk and 
started putting new nibs in his pens. I 
put a nice sheet of clean paper before 
him, stroked his hair, and left him 
looking thoroughly important and 
businesslike. Thence to interview the 
cook about food. 


* * * ce 

But what about the arrangement of 
the table? youask. Ah! I had no 
need to worry any more about that. I 
knew that when | went in again to see 
Arthur and ask him how the novel was 
getting on he would show me a beauti- 
ful plan of the table, drawn to scale by 
himself, with everybody put to sit in 
the only one place that everybody 
could possibly sit in. And of course 
he had. You know these Arthurs can 
be quite useful as long as they are not 
trying to be clever. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 

{With acknowledgments to The Times and its 
South American Supplements. ] 

I.—BOLUMBIA. 

BotumsBiA AND GREAT BriTAIn. 

Ir would be idle to pretend that Sir 
Epwarp Grey's recent great utterance 
attracted any notice in Bolumbia, either 
in the country at large or in the capital. 
This probably is due to the circum- 
stance that the local papers pay no 
attention whatever to foreign affairs. 
But it may not be a misapplication of 
time to speculate a little as to what 
the Bolumbians would have thought 
had a translation of our Foreian 
Secretary's weighty words come 
their way. For Bolumbia, it has to be 
borne in mind, is a country of some 
millions of square miles, entirely sur- 
rounded either by an impassable chain 
of mountains or by the sea, and is thus 
to some extent safeguarded by nature 
from certain of the dangers that beset 
such a country, for example, as 
Germany—so near and accessible to 
France, Austria, Holland, Denmark, 
Russia, Belgium, and, last of all, to 
the bloodthirsty Swiss. Any talk of 
universal arbitration would necessarily 
set the pulses beating in Germany ; 
but when you get a country like 
Bolumbia, with its natural bulwarks, 
why, then, any idealistic peace aspira- 
tions, were they to reach it at all, 
would fall on indifferent ears. But, 
as we have said, Bolumbia knew 
nothing about it. 


Our Impressions or Urasay. 
(By a Correspondent.) 

Entering Urajay, the capital of 
Bolumbia, from the North, one is struck 
by the change from country to town. 
Where one had been seeing only the 
boundless prairie one sees now houses 
and streets. Nothing could be more 
different. The wild horses meanwhile 
give way to human beings. 

One knows, moreover, at once that 
one is not in an English town. The 
walls are too white, the roofs too red. 
The head-dresses both of the men and 
women, to say nothing of their swarthy 
complexions, are against it. The whole 
air of the place, in short, is foreign. 

The principal means of locomotion 
in Urajay is walking. One sees people 
walking in all directions. Carriages 
one sees too, and carts loaded with pro- 
duce. The whole scene is animated : 
here a café, there a church; here a 
private house, there a shop. 

Urajay is certainly smaller than 
London. It would be absurd to com- 
pare the two capitals, but it is larger 
than Epping. The Government House 
is in the centre, and here dwells the 





President during his term of office, a 
cinematoscope being constantly trained 
on the back door to mark the succession 
of rulers. For the Bolumbians are a 
pleasure-loving race, and rather than 
have nothing to laugh at in their 
picture theatres they will improvise a 
drama whenever they catch sight of the 
muzzle of a camera. Every adult, and 
not a few of the children, carries a six- 
shooter, while the hat-pins of the 
women are all of tested steel. It is no 
uncommon thing in a restaurant to see 
a well-dressed woman refusing to pay 
her bill, and, if pressed, stabbing not 
only the waiter, but the proprietor to 
death, 

No doubt the quick temper of the 
Urajayans is against them as neigh- 
bours; but it has to be confessed that 
by their energy and resource they hay 
built up a wonderful city, which cannot 
be too widely discussed. 


ENGLISHMEN IN BoLuMBIA, 
I.—Lorp BroADHEAD. 


The brief and tempestuous life of 
Hercules Bulley, first Baron Broad- 
head, had many phases, It is barely 
twenty-five years since he was sent 
down from Christ Church for filling 
the basin of Mercury in Tom Quad 
with bottled beer and bathing in it in 
broad daylight. His exploits as a jour- 
nalist, when he wrote simultaneously 
for The Church Times, The Tablet and 
Reynolds's, are still fresh in the memory 
of Fleet Street. From journalism he 
passed to politics, but here too the 
stormy petrel element in his character 
militated against enduring success. He 
accused the Speaker of gross partiality, 
and when rebuked by the Opposition 
he suddenly produced a corkscrew from 
his pocket and drove it into the calf of 
the Tory Leader. As a result of the 
litigation which followed, Mr. Bulley 
resigned his seat, but was shortly after 
raised to the Peerage. The atmosphere 
of the Upper House, however, was too 
chilling for his fervid temperament and 
he suddenly disappeared from England, 
re-emerging shortly afterwards as the 
ringleader of the revolutionary party in 
Bolumbia. At the head of the Franco- 
English legion he drove out the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jabon de Verbena, and in- 
stalled himself as Dictator, celebrating 
his rule by a number of edicts which 
still render the Republic of Bolumbia 


the cynosure of the civilised world. | him. 
One of his first acts was to expel all! period of Presidency the cheapest 


Jews and teetotalers from Bolumbia. 


He also made it a penal offence to sell | 


methylated spirits for drinking pur- 
poses. When the United States de- 
clared war on Bolumbia, he led his 
forces into the field, chanting war-songs 





Ovadon’s Presidency, it is true, but by 


in a high falsetto to the accompaniment 
of a ten-stringed lute, and so paralysed 
the American rough-riders that in less 
than a week the invaders had evacu- 
ated Bolumbia. The memory of his 
exploits still hangs about Oxford and 
St. Stephen's, but his most conspicuous 
services to humanity were rendered 
in Bolumbia, where the natives still 
allude to him by the affectionate nick- 
name of “ Fathead.” 


Music ry Bortumsta. 
By Dr. Ionald Bovey. 

The musical instruments of Bolumbia 
are limited in number, being practi- 
cally confined to the Bom-bom, a rude 
side-drum made of solid wood and 
struck alternately at each end with an 
implement called the Kampang; the 
Tlexicoatl, a rattle formed of shark skin, 
containing sea shells; and lastly a 
curious instrument of percussion, known 
as the Popatopatop, which consists of 
the bisected skull of the tapir with the 
skin of the pangofilin stretched tightly 
across. This is also played with the 
Kampang, or sometimes with short 
sticks made of petrified asparagus. 
My colleague, Miss Slazenger, tells me 
that she has discovered documentary 
evidence that in the antediluvian 
period of Bolumbia, before the invasion 
of the Catepetlican hordes from Yuca- 
tan, no fewer than 378 distinct types 
of Popatopatop were in use, and I much 
regret that 1 am unable to reproduce 
them here. Readers, however, may be 
referred to the XCIXth volume of the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica, in which 
an article of 514 pages is devoted to 
this remarkable instrument. 

For the rest it may be noted that the 
natives of Bolumbia have a fascinat- 
ing habit of singing through their 
noses in absolutely unrelated keys, an‘ 
accomplishment in which they are not 
excelled by any civilised nation, 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—It was stated of the Prefect 
of Bexillico, at the recent celebration 
of the foundation of the Republic of 
Bolumbia, that to the first President, 
the illustrious Don Ovadon, we owe the 
inestimable privilege of a two-risotto 
post. This is an error. Much as 
the ever-to-be-remembered President 
Ovadon did for his not-too-grateful 
country, this particular act escaped 
Throughout his whole fortnight’s 


stamp for a letter cost six risottos, and 
for a postcard, three risottos. The 
introduction of the two-risotto standard 
was inaugurated in the same year as 


the fourth President to succerd him, 
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namely the austere and distinguished 


Nevadon. I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
April 1st. LeRDO ONDERDON. 


An Anglo-Bolumbian writes suggest- 
ing that the time has come for Bolumbia 
to be recognised at Shepherd’s Bush. 
“In that way,” he says, “ people will get 
to hear of us and our vast resources 
for the emigrant, and we shall receive 
some of that influx of young ambitious 
blood that we so badly need. I would 
| point out,” he adds in conclusion, “that 
| the Bolumbian President can be of any 
nationality, and often is; and that we 
have a proverb that every determined 
lad carries the President’s six-shooter 
in his hip-pocket.” 








Fauna and Flora of the Far East. 

“The Yangtze roperty was su ed to 
supply the hotel Pith’ fresh coe What 
were the facts? The only benefit the hotel 
derived was a few flowers from this otherwise 
white elephant.”"—From speech reported in 
*The North China Daily News.” 





Men wHo Count: — The Census 
Officials. 








TO DOROTHY. 


I rake off my hat to you, Dolly! 
By methods not easy to beat 
You ’ve proved the unspeakable folly 
Of those who declare we’re effete ; 
On the ways of the lords of creation 
We needn’t write funeral odes 
So long as we've your imitation 
Of man and his modes! 


How neatly and nicely you flatter! 
You ’ve caught our imperious tone; 
And the drawl that I note in your 

chatter 
Might pass very well for my own; 
In your figure, besides, there’s a trace of 
The spread of more masculine ways ; 
And I’m willing to wager a stray sov. 
You never wear stays! 


You look upon man as an equal, 

As a “pal” who is trusty and true; 
But a crude matrimonial sequel 

Is not to be thought of for you; 
With a cigarette-end in your fingers, 

And no end of disdain in your glance, 
There hovers around you and lingers 

No silly romance! 





Your watchword, dear Dolly, is 
Freedom ; 
Your suitors, who want you to pair, 
You leave to whoever may need ’em, 
And pass with your nose in the air; 
But though they lie lorn and forsaken 
Yet their slouch and their slang are 
your joys, 
Till I think you might almost be taken 
For one of the boys! 


And yet with all diffident doubts I’d 
Suggest you can learn from us still, 
Though you imitate man on his outside 
With more than a Rosalind’s skill; 
For, clever as may be your playing, 
One point has eluded your ken— 
The ancient and accurate saying 
That manners make men ! 





** When an account for killing rats was ren- 
dered to the Thedwastre District Council by 
the Thurston, Suffolk, Parish Council, the 
District Council decided to disclaim liability.” 
— Western Morning News. 

There is a precedent for this which no 
doubt the District Council has con- 
sidered. Let us hope that Thedwastre 
will be more fortunate than Hamelin. 
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THE FIRE-ARMS DANGER. 


Some wives are wonderfully generous. 
They are ready to make a present of 
their husband to the first burglar who 
asks for him. 

Take my own case. I am not strong. 
Of a studious nature, I have, I fear, 
thrown physique to the dogs. I have 
developed my brain at the expense of 
my muscle. In these circumstances I 
hold that, provided one is insured 
against the risk, one should allow 
burglars, if they call, to work un- 
disturbed. It would be crass folly to 
interfere with them. My wife—who 
is considerably younger than I— 
holds different views in this respect. 
Well, I hope she has had her lesson 
now. 

The incident which I am about to 
describe happened four weeks ago, but 
I only now feel well enough to set it 
down. My nerves are still all awry. 

It started in the usual way. My 


| wife woke me up, and said she heard 


noises downstairs. I listened, distinctly 
heard a movement, and told my wife 
that she must have been dreaming. 
She then sat up, listened hard again, 
and said it was no dream. At that I 
sat up, and said I thought I did hear 
something now, but it was obvious 
what it was: it was the wind making 
a door creak. “It’s nothing of the 
sort,” she said, “it’s a man got into 
the house. Do go and see.” I then 
went through all my stock arguments. 
* Granted,” I said, “that it is a burglar, 
what then? We are insured ; why not 
leave him alone? Moreover, think 
what an unequal contest it would be. 
Here am I awakened suddenly at 
two o'clock in the morning, when my 
vitality is at its very lowest, and asked 
to face an armed ruffian who is at 
his very best. He'll be able to see 
me coming before I can see him, and 
simply pot at me. Everything is in his 
favour. Why, he 'd only have to stamp 
on my feet.” “It may not be a 
burglar,” said my wife feebly; “go and 
see.” ‘ And catch cold for nothing?” 
I added. “John,” said my wife, “I 
believe you're afraid.” ‘ Anyone but 
a fool would be afraid,” I retorted, 
getting slowly out of bed and donning 
my dressing-gown and slippers. 

I went downstairs and listened, and 
could hear nothing now. “ Well?” 
said my wife on my return. “ You 
were right,” I answered, as I playfully 
pinched her check; “there are fifteen 
burglars in the dining-room and three 
in the drawing-room.” “Funny?” 
asked my wife. ‘ Fairly,” I replied, as 
I settled myself comfortably again in 
bed. But not for long. Scarcely had 
I let down my eyelids when she roused 





me again. “I am quite certain this 
time,” she said. ‘Do go down and see, 
or we shall have them going upstairs and 
frightening the servants.” A husband, 
I suppose, is easier to get than a good 
cook. ‘Oh, leave them alone,” I said. 
« All right, I’ll go myself,” she retorted, 
and she made as though she would get 
up. And I believe she would have done 
so had I not anticipated her. My wife 
is the very antipodes of me: she has 
not sufficient imagination to know what 
danger is, excels in sport, loves dress 
and pleasure, and would dance a 
dervish off his feet. She has just 
those qualities which I lack, and ours, 
I suspect, isthe ideal union. I resolved 
to make one last fight for my life. “I'll 
go,” I said ; “ but remember that black 
does not suit you.” ‘Oh, go,” she 
cried; “and take a stout stick, and, 
when you come back, don’t slam the 
door, as I may be asleep;” and she 
turned over and composed herself. 
When I got outside there was no 
doubt at allabout it. I distinctly heard 
movements below. I was about to 
fetch a knobkerry which I keep among 
my curios, when a better idea struck 
me. Why not try bluff? There was 
my little sham pistol. After all, the 
fellow would as likely as not wrench 
the knobkerry, which I valued, from 
my grasp, and use it against me, for 
some burglars are shockingly dishonest. 
The sham pistol had been given me 
by a friend who bought it in Paris— 
though I have since seen them here in 
London at a shilling. It was rather an 
ingenious little thing. An exact re- 
production, in black metal, of a mag- 
azine revolver, it was really a cigarette 
case. You pulled the trigger and it 
emitted a cigarette. Curiously enough, 
I remember someone remarking once: 
“A capital thing to frighten burglars 
with.” So I fetched this from my 
dressing-room, went downstairs quietly, 
and threw open the dining-room door. 
The electric light had been turned 
on, and sure enough, in the far corner 
of the room, there was an ugly-looking 
customer stowing away my silver in a 
bag. I surprised him as he had his 
hand on a silver épergne which had 
been given me by a friend for whom I 
had done some little service. I was 
peculiarly attached to this, as it had 
an inscription on it to which I would 
occasionally draw my wife’s attention 
as showing that there was someone, 
anyhow, who had a high opinion of me. 
“Hands up!” I cried, as I levelled 
the sham pistol at the fellow. To my 
surprise he complied with my request, 
and the épergne fell to the ground. 
“ Don’t shoot, guv’nor, and I’ll come 
with you.” ‘And now back out of the 
room,” I said, ‘and out of the house.” 


He continued to obey me, and the more 
he backed the more I liked it. The 
majesty in man seemed to be aroused 
in me, and I remember wishing my wife 
could have seen me. Then, I suppose, 
I grew elated and reckless. We were 
in the hall now, and I quickened my 
pace. All the time I had my finger on 
the trigger. Suddenly an irresistible 
impulse made me pull it—and an 
innocuous cigarette shot out and fell 
gently at the burglar’s feet. 


To attempt to take a burglar by 
false pretences is a serious matter. 
The man resented it. With care, the 
doctors think, I shall be quite myself 
in another couple of months. My 
wife is nursing me, and I like to 
think that I am rather a troublesome 
patient. 





MEN WITH A FUTURE. 


{‘‘Prornetic Astrologist Required in con- 
nection with almanac publication.”] 

The following applications in answer 
to the above advertisement have been 
received. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to apply for the 
position advertised. Ihave long studied 
the stars, and frequently proved my 
ability as an anticipator of events. For 
instance I was a member of the Albert 
Hall audience addressed by Mr. Batrour 
last December, and have witnesses to 
prove that, when the great audience 
rose at his allusion to the Referendum 
and cried, “ This will win the election,” 
I made the remark, “I doubt it.” 
There were 10,000 people present. 
I was right, and 9,999 people were 
wrong.—Avutp Lana Moore. 

Sir,—Going upstairs last night and 
believing my bedroom door to be ajar, 
I stepped forward to enter the room. 
The door was closed. The next instant 
I saw a number of constellations in 
close relation to one another. At once 
I remarked to my wife, “I shall have 
a black mark on my forehead by to- 
morrow morning.” I was correct in 
my anticipation.—StTarsson Knox. 

Sir,—I beg to offer myself. I 
am a student of the astral. Some 
weeks ago I was crossing from South- 
ampton to Havre—it was midnight. 
As I counted the contents of my purse 
on deck, a sovereign fell from my 
hand into the sea. I observed to a 
friend at my side, “I do not suppose I 
shall ever see that sovereign again.” 
I had no intention of saying anything 
remarkable at the time, but—believe 
me or not as you like—the fact 
remains that, though it is nine weeks 
since I uttered my prognostication, it 
still remains as prophetically true as 
| when I made it,—GaLitEo Jonzs. 
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THE COMPOSER HEARS A BOY WHISTLING 
ONE OF HIS OPERAS, 


THE CROWN OF MERIT. 


A SELECTION FROM THE PAINTER SEES HIS MASTERPIECE REPRODUCED BY A 
PAVEMENT ARTIST, 








THE OFFICE BOUNCING BALL. 


Dear Mr, Puncu,—You have often 
heard the old cry, “ What shall we do 
with our daughters?" haven't you ? 
But what I want to know is, * What 
shall we do with our fathers?” Can 


nothing be done to make them pay | 


4 more attention to their work and less 
to their play? I'm speaking of stout 
middle-aged gentlemen in general and 
papa in particular, who, instead of 
giving up his mind to his business and 
supporting his wife and daughter as 
} he ought to (particularly his daughter), 
| spends Saturday to Monday playing 
golf, and Monday to Saturday worrying 
{over his handicap. Then he says, 
“ Business isn't what it used to be;” 
and when I asked him for a new froe 
yesterday he declared he could hardly 
make enough to go round as it was, 
though it takes little enough to go 
round me, nowadays, 
| Science. Last night he woke Mamma 
up by shouting to her in his sleep “to 
get off the green, or did she think she 
was going to stop there all day?” 
| Poor dear Mummy said she felt almost 
} too disgusted to tell him what she 
| thought of him, but made herself do it 
for the sake of the children. 

| But there’s worse to come. 
| he’d gone to business this morning we 
Saw an article in the paper by an 





eminent nerve - specialist advocating 
bouncing ball games in City offices 
as a relaxation for the nerve-strain 
of brain-workers. ‘‘ Well,’’ as Mamma 
said, “if they're going to start that, 
we may as well go to the workhouse 
;at once.” So we burnt the paper. 
However, about an hour later I 
heard my little nephew, who is staying 
with us, howling dismally in the nursery 
because he couldn’t find the bouncing 
bali he had bought yesterday with his 
own money. I was just looking for it 
when his nurse came in and said that 
she had seen his grandpapa slip the 
ball in his great-coat pocket as he was 


PERFECTION’S PRICE. 
[“‘Tea, the most perfect the world produces 
per cup 2d,."—From the bill of fure at 
well-known tea-shops.} 
I nave been paying bills; upon my brow! 
You may observe there shines a 
virtuous halo, 
Yet virtue has its own defects, for now 
My funds have fallen, 1 regret to say, 
low: 
This stream of gold turne1 to unusual 
channels 
Affects my pass-book’s short and simple 
annals. 


. 
certain 


Just now no solace can my custom 





in all con- | 


After 


starting to the City. Dear Mr. Punch, 
is there nothing to be done to stop this 
| middle-aged madness? I don’t know! 
jmuch about your family affairs, but I 
believe you are a father yourself; but; The fame of my exemplary achieve- 
\don’t let that prejudice you in Papa’s| ment, 
favour. In any case I enclose my /Nor seck to celebrate this day of gala 
photograph, and hope you will be on; Even in just a pint of sound Marsala. 
Yours sincerely, 
GoLF ORPHAN. 


bring 
To Madame Clicquot in her sad be- 
reavement ; 
On humbler beverages I must sing 





|my side. 





But, though your poet, coming down 
a peg, 
, To altered circs. may feelingly al- 
** German Gentleman wishes to exchange con- | 


: b A: : ; lude, he 
hs Dally Teopreph. sos Sue, ae. “Ts fortunately not constrained to beg 


| Der ' | While he can conjure up a nimble 2d., 
seemed, dann And quaff, to stimulate the gastric 
juices, 
“Tea, the most perfect that the world 
produces.” 








The Modern Xerxes. 
| ‘*Dr. Rouse admitted caning the. bay.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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|to discover by occult means whether there is a future 
CUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ‘life or not. But the result of these secret séances was 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) ee at all what the rector expected. The curate had only 
‘heen persuaded by the rector’s assurances that the sole 
In The Patrician (Hetemayn), Mr. Jounn GALswortHy object of the sittings was to communicate to the weaker 
has made an admirable study of an ancient and honourable} man some of the superfluous will-power of his superior, and 
house, lavish of service to the state according to the this is what really happened. Gradually the curate 
traditions of its class, and now just beginning to be made gained in power while the rector lost; but the latter, 
uncomfortably aware of the existence of democracy. He instead of becoming an admiring cherub, was changed into 
is less happy with the characters that intrude upon the a contemptible worm. There is a Professor who helps to 
ordered serenity of its preserves. Mrs. Noel, who so! unravel the mystery, and Mr. Hicnens, who might well 
nearly ruins the career of the eldest son, is never quite} improve on such conventions, pictures him as a sartorial 
realisable. She is so content to be described by the author! freak. Surely it is time that Professors in fiction ceased to 
that she scarcely opens her lips lest she should disturb the | dress as if their supplementary duty in life were toscare crows, 
effect by saying the wrong thing. Charles Courtier too, b 
whose Radical tastes are tempered by birth and education; In contrasting the comforts of the American and British 
and a large experience of men and wild beasts, is a rather | artisan I don’t think any of our statisticians have laid 
shadowy figure, and we have to gauge his attractions by| stress on that fecundity of Homeric metaphor which must 
inference drawn from the woman whose heart he might have| be a far more valuable possession to the former than mere 
had for the asking. Worse still, we have only one person’s | trifles like food and clothes. “If that is a product of Pro- 
evidence of the lov- - tection, then give me 


































ablencss of the pro- | — 4% a | Tariff Reform,” say 
tagonist. Absorbed! » SS fess | 1. Jim Hands (Mac- 
in himself and inj = Gf | |MILLAN) was only 
the struggle that di-| ¢; | - the foreman of a 


vides his heart be- | 
tween a secret pas- 
sion and the claims 
of his career, he 
hardly says a gentle 
word from first to 
last. But the hu- 
man charm of his| 
sister, that lovely 
Dian, Lady Babs, 
makes irresistible 
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l shoe-factory in New 
England, but, if Mr. 
RIcHARD WASHBURN 
CHILD is to be trus- 
‘ted he had _ intel- | 
ilectual consolations 
| which would make 
|many of our poets 
and politicians turn 
olive with envy. 
“ Well, Sir,” says he 
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amends for all. wats bar” ¥ in one place, “if 
As in his Frater- a ee Z you’ve ever seen a 
° : -Ce ~ . *aa° 
nity, if the author — sige hen sitting on the 
: ’ . vs 
had here any parti- or fs safety-valve of an 


cular problem to 
solve, which I doubt, 
he has left it where 











eighty -ton _ boiler, 
when she blew off 





CoNSTERNATION OF TWO BURGLARS WHO, HAVING JUST SERVED TIME, FIND A BEAUTIFUL 


MODERN RESIDENCE BUILT UPON THE SPOT WHERE THEY HAD BURIED THEIR SWAG. 


| pressure you’ve seen 





it was. He is satis- how I felt after I 
fied to make a very readable story out of types rightly|spoke to the Doctor that Thursday;” and again: “ The 
observed or created, as he did in The Country House.| other members of the troupe looked like last year’s birds- 
Some of his minor characters are most appealing, notably | nests, but she was like one of them lace valentines.” And 
the staunch old Lady Casterley, who brings tho manner of| yet again of a loud cravat: “It sounded like the noise you 
an earlier generation to the stubborn defence of her caste. | make when you hammer iron pipe.” These are mere random 
He has developed a fancy for elaborate word-pictures, and | flowers from his garland of similes. For the rest, the pathos 
provided himself with a beautiful moor, always handy, like | of Jim Hands is extremely homely, and the mystification 
a lay-figure. All the same, his descriptions are touched | which keeps two perfect lovers apart almost ridiculously 
with true feeling and imagination, even if they are some- trite and artificial. Yet it is one of those books which 
times worked in without any special regard to their proper! provoke genuine salt from the eyes of the reader in the 
object—the illumination of the human interest in the fore-| places where ‘Le author has laid his humour aside. There 
ground. The worst of it is that his sonse of style puts the is a “ travelling doctor” in it who speaks of “a story that 
critic sadly out of heart with the slipshod stuff of to-day. | is all wool, a yard wide, and contains no shoddy or adultera- 
—_—_—_—_—_ tion whatever;” and Jim Hands might, I think, respond, 
In The Dweller on the Threshold (Metavuen) Mr. also in the vernacular, “I’m the goods.” 
Il1cHENs—and his admirers—are to be congratulated on| + 
his escape from the rather unpleasant motive of his two| We learn from Zhe World that the “Oxford and 
previous novels, Barbary Sheep and Bella Donna. He, Cambridge boat race is the first of the many important 
now deals with a case of transferred will-power, and events of the Ranelagh Club Season.” We are glad to be 
although he has handicapped his story by excess of able to give the further information that the Club has 
explanation it should intrigue even those to whom any- arranged for a Coronation to be held on June 22nd, but no 
thing of the nature of spiritualistic phenomena is usually! date has yet been fixed by the Committee for their next 
distasteful. The rector of a fashionable church in the total eclipse of the sun. In 1912 it is hoped that the 
West-end succeeded, by a ruse, in forcing his adoring|"Varsity Crews will again place their services at the 
and cherubie curate to join with him in an attempt, disposal of the Club. 





























